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contributed largely to the increase of the power of the king.
The constitution gained in strength and consistency, and the
king was the strongest element in the constitution. Henry II's
measures, double in their intention, and double in their success,
had created a strong royal power and a strong national spirit
in conjunction. John's despotic conduct set the two forces
which his father had laboured to strengthen and consolidate
in array against each other. From the beginning of the
thirteenth century the struggle is between the barons, clergy,
and people on the one side, and the king and his personal
partisans, English and foreign, on the other. The barons and
prelates who drew up the articles of the Charter were the sons
of the ministerial nobles of Henry II, the imitators of Saint
Anselm and Saint Hugh, of Henry of Winchester, and Thomas
of Canterbury.1

In the history that follows we trace new elements as well as
old complications. The national party of 1213 was itself
divided between those who, like Robert Fitz Walter, would
bring in French aid, and those who stood merely by the national
rights. The king's party contained two, or even three sections :
his own personal friends and ministers, his foreign allies, and
the small but powerful mediating party acting under papal
influence. Of these, the first may be regarded as represented by
Hubert de Burgh and Peter des Roches ; the second by Falkes
de Breaute, and the third by the legate Gualo. John's death
removed the great obstacle to the union between the elements
which were capable of uniting : the French detachment of the
national party collapsed, and the position of the foreign allies
of John was made untenable. The national baronage under
William Marshall and the king's friends under Hubert de
Burgh united, and the papal agents were gradually but effec-
tually edged out. The early struggles of Henry Ill's reign were

1 The claims of the baronage to be regarded as a national party are
questioned by Miss K. Norgate, John Lackland (1902). See also
W. S. McKechnie, Magna Carta, pp. 406, 449 (Glasgow, 1905).